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great author must b"e, directly or indirectly, to affect
the world in which he lives, whether by changing its
beliefs or stimulating its emotions. And, as a rule,
he cannot do so without becoming known, and even
known to vast numbers of readers. Some religious
writers, the author, for example, of the Imitation of
Christ, have influenced many generations, while abso-
lutely concealing their identity. Even they must, at
least, have desired that their works should be known;
and the case is a rare one. For the author generally,
success of the worthiest kind, success in enlightening,
encouraging, and stimulating his fellow-men, is in-
extricably connected with success of a lower kind, the
success measured by fame and popularity. That, of
course, is equally the case with statesmanship : a
statesman has to appeal to crowds, and is too apt
to be fascinated by thunders of applause; public
oratory, even in the pulpit, is a terrible stimulant to
unworthy vanity. The author only differs in this,
that his very function presupposes a temperament of
more than average sensibility ; that he does not get
that case-hardening which is administered to the
statesman by the opposition orator; and that pub-
licity has a specially intoxicating effect upon the man
whose proper home is in his study, and who, perhaps,
leaves it only to mix with a circle of reverent
admirers.